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BRITISH LOCAL FINANCE. 1 

PART I. 

England and Wales. 

Chapter V. Treasury Subventions and Allocated Taxes. 

TABLE IX 2 contains a list of the Parliamentary grants in 
relief of local taxation, and a second list of charges of a 
local nature borne by Parliamentary votes. The dates at which 
the grants and payments were first voted are also given, in order 
that the table may have an historical value. A reference to it will 
show that these grants are wholly of modern origin, and that 

1 Since the final revision of the proof-sheets of Chapters I to IV (see this 
Quarterly for March, p. 78) the Local Government Act, 1894, has been passed. 
It will come into operation before the end of the present year, and will effect 
considerable modifications of the system of local government now existing in 
England and Wales. Amongst the chief of these will be the creation of parish 
councils in all but the least populous of the rural parishes, the substitution of 
urban and rural district councils for the urban and rural sanitary authorities (other 
than the town councils in boroughs ; chap, i, p. 87), the supersession of the parish 
vestries and churchwardens (chap, i, p. 81) in civil affairs, the abolition of 
ex-officio and nominated guardians of the poor, the abolition of plural voting 
(*>., extra votes in respect of the ownership of real property) in elections and 
other polls, and the prescription of voting by ballot. The general effect of these 
changes will be the complete democratization and reorganization of parochial, 
union and district government upon large and liberal lines. These areas will in 
future enjoy a system of popular local self-government, harmonizing in form and 
spirit with the systems established in the boroughs in 1835 (chap, i, p. 85) and in 
the counties in 1888 (chap, v, infra, pp. 269, 271). 

The financial arrangements hitherto existent will not, however, be greatly 
affected by the passing of the act. The expenses of the rural parish councils will 
be met by the issue of precepts to the overseers and the levy of enlarged poor 
rates (chap, ii, p. 90, and appendix, Table I, p. 108). The highway rates in rural 
parishes not embraced in highway districts will no longer be separately levied by 
the surveyors of highways (chap, ii, pp. 85 and 89, and appendix, Table II), but 
will be merged in the precept rates of the rural district councils for general 
expenses (chap, i, p. 87). This change will still further swell the total of the 
sums raised as "poor rates," but will put an end to the highway rate as a separate 
and distinct tax in England and Wales. 

2 See this Quarterly for March, pp. 115, 116. 
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their present magnitude is chiefly of recent growth. The 
history of these grants and transferred charges is one of suc- 
cessive concessions to the demands of the landed interest; for 
although the population of the towns has shared to a limited 
extent in the relief obtained, the agitation in Parliament, and 
outside, has been conducted almost entirely by the country 
party. The grants made in 1846 by Sir Robert Peel were 
avowedly designed for the advantage of the agricultural inter- 
ests, and those conceded in 1874 and 1882 had a similar object. 
The great additions in 1888, 1889 and 1890, although made 
under pressure which came chiefly from the same quarter, were 
distributed with due regard to the claims of both urban and 
rural communities. They were also accompanied both by a 
reform of some of the local authorities and by a change of the 
form of many of the grants. A comparison of the last two 
columns of the table will show that most of the grants to the 
local authorities, except those in respect of education, have 
been withdrawn, and certain specific taxes substituted. The 
amounts thus transferred for the year 1891-92 are shown by 
the following table (see next page). 

The discontinued grants actually received by the local 
authorities in England and Wales during the financial year 
ended March 31, 1888 (including ,£249,342 received in that 
year for the first time) amounted to £2,851,850. The addi- 
tional relief given in that portion of the United Kingdom was 
therefore £3,575,010. The ceded taxes are wholly managed 
and collected by the officials of the national government, but 
the proceeds are periodically transferred to special accounts at 
the Bank of England, and distributed therefrom amongst the 
local authorities. The English distribution is in the first 
instance made to the county councils (created in 1888) and 
the councils of such municipal boroughs as have had conferred 
upon them the rank of independent counties ; these embracing 
between them the whole of England and Wales. As these 
county and borough councils are purely representative bodies, 
and possess the confidence of the people, the expenditure of 
these large sums of national money by them would appear, on 
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the face of it, to be a less risky experiment than it would have 
been before the reform of county government in 1888, or if 
the distribution were made to bodies of a lower rank or of a 
non-representative character. This is, however, not wholly 
a correct inference. A large part of the English share of the 
transferred taxes is passed on by the county and borough 
councils to boards of guardians and sanitary authorities, over 
whom they have no control or power of supervision, and as to 
whose fitness for the duty of expending national moneys there 
is widespread doubt. The purposes to which these moneys are 
applied embrace the maintenance of the police, main roads, 
poor law union officers, pauper lunatics, sanitary officers, vacci- 
nation, registration, technical instruction and intermediate 
education. 

The extent to which the rates are, or ought to be, relieved 
by the cession of the allocated taxes is shown by the following 
figures 1 for 1891-92 : 





Amount. 


Rath in the £ on 
poor ratb valuation. 




£ 

1,215,520 
1,384,111 
3,829,448 


d. 
8.8 


Administrative counties .... 


10.5 

IO.I 


Total, England and Wales . . . 


6,429,079 


9.9 



With the exception of poor law union officers and pauper 
lunatics, these purposes are such as may fairly be regarded as 
matters of national concern, and, if the moneys are judiciously 
and economically expended by the local authorities, no ob- 
jection would remain to the transfer of the burden to the 
national exchequer. But in this question of judicious and 
economical expenditure lies the kernel of the matter. Econo- 
mists have in general been strongly averse to the plan of 
entrusting local authorities with the expenditure of moneys 

1 Mr. Fowler's report, 1893, p. xlix. 
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raised by national taxation. Mr. Senior, in his evidence before 
the Burdens on Land Committee in 1846, expressed the 
opinion that the transfer of the cost of poor relief to the con- 
solidated fund would be ruinous, especially to the laboring 
class ; that it would produce laxity of administration, and 
destroy industry and frugality. He thought that the transfer 
of even one half of the cost would discourage economy and be 
a temptation to create charges, offices and patronage. 1 Mr. 
Fawcett, writing after the event, was not less emphatic in his 
opposition : 

No device [he says] that can be imagined would more effect- 
ually weaken all the guarantees for economy. Experience more 
and more confirms the opinion that the great bulk of the people 
think that money can be taken out of the consolidated fund just in 
the same way as water is drawn from a perennial fountain, and as 
if the supply were rained down from heaven. 8 

This statement is undoubtedly supported, and the fears of 
Mr. Senior have been largely confirmed, by the manner in 
which the grants which existed down to 1888 were made to 
subserve purely local and private ends. It has also been 
repeatedly demonstrated in Parliament and elsewhere that no 
corresponding or adequate reduction of rates has ever followed 
the grant of national moneys in relief of local taxation. 

One more objection appears to apply to the grants for union 
officers and pauper lunatics. These expenses have, in rural 
districts, for three centuries been an hereditary burden on the 
land, and so far as the grants reduce that burden they are a 
gift from the nation to the landowners. Mr. Fowler, the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board, refers to this point in 
his recent report on local taxation, as follows : 

There is another matter to which I must draw attention in con- 
nection with this table. It shows clearly that prior to the passing of 
the Local Government Act, the hereditary poor rates had already 
fallen to a very remarkable extent since 1868. This fall was due 

1 Report, Burdens on Land, p. 471. 
a Political Economy, 6th ed., p. 604. 
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partly to the decrease of pauperism, partly to improved poor law 
administration, and partly to the assistance given to the rates by the 
government grant for pauper lunatics, instituted in 1875, which had 
grown in 1889 to 495,641/. for the whole of England and Wales. 
By the Local Government Act of 1888, a new grant, amounting to 
no less than 967,793/. a year, in respect of the salaries of certain 
union officers and the cost of drugs and medical appliances, was 
made payable to the boards of guardians outside London out of the 
imperial revenue transferred by that act to county and borough 
councils. The relief afforded by this grant was therefore given, not 
to any of the new rates that were pressing with such constantly 
increasing severity on householders, but to a rate which for genera- 
tions had constituted an hereditary burden on the land, the rate in 
the £ of which was steadily falling, and which apparently stood in 
less urgent need of extraneous assistance than any of the new rates. 
I may add that this rate had already been relieved by no less than 
four treasury subventions, without including the grant for awards to 
public vaccinators, viz., the grants (1) for teachers in poor law 
schools ; (2) poor law medical officers ; (3) pauper lunatics ; and (4) 
registrars of births and deaths. It should also be borne in mind 
that the new grant was in no sense an efficiency grant, its amount 
being determined solely by the amount of the salaries, remuneration, 
and superannuation allowances of union officers paid by each board 
of guardians during a year antecedent to the passing of the act under 
which it was made payable. Its effect has simply been to transfer 
a part of the hereditary burden on real property to the imperial 
revenue. 1 

There is something to be said for the relief of most of the 
other burdens enumerated above from the national revenues. 
There is an easily comprehended reluctance on the part of the 
local authorities and their constituents to tax themselves for 
new purposes, and for purposes which confer no exclusive local 
benefit. So long, therefore, as the expenditure is optional 
many localities will elect to forego reforms, improvements and 
new departures, rather than incur the cost. Even when made 
obligatory by Parliamentary enactment, it still remains possible 
to dwarf them to the smallest permissible limits, or to starve 
the administration. By coupling the grants for police with the 

1 Report on Local Taxation, 1893, PP- xxx i an< ^ *!'■*• 
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attainment of a fair standard of efficiency, much has been done 
in the past to increase the effectiveness and raise the character 
of the local forces. The grants for vaccination and registration 
have in like manner secured the performance of certain func- 
tions which would otherwise have been wholly neglected or very 
imperfectly effected in a very large number of localities. The 
grant for main roads is fairly justified by the results secured, 
but the cost is heavy. The expenditure on sanitary officers is 
at present largely without result, owing to the fact that many 
of the worst offenders against the sanitary laws are influential 
members of the local governing bodies. The grants for technical 
instruction and intermediate education (the latter in Wales 
alone) have only existed since 1890, but they are rapidly 
building up a great and excellent work, which, although much 
needed, was likely to have remained undone without the stimu- 
lus and aid thus afforded. In both directions a vast amount of 
voluntary effort and public spirit has been evoked, which only 
needs wise direction to ensure excellent results before long. 

It now remains to refer to the form recently given to these 
grants. When, in 1888, the former subventions were mostly 
withdrawn and the license duties and probate duty substituted, 
the change was put forward as a great reform. The grounds 
for this claim are, however, highly disputable. The chief 
ground of objection to the older form was its encouragement 
of lax and wasteful expenditure, and this holds good as to the 
present form in an equal degree. The practical result is the 
same whether the subsidy is drawn from the national treasury 
or from one or more of the streams which supply that reservoir. 
The only real change of importance lies in the fact that 
whereas the grants were formerly proportioned to the amount 
of certain classes of expenditure, they are now primarily 
proportioned to the yield of particular sources of revenue. 
If this is a gain, it is largely neutralized by the subsequent 
transfer of part of the proceeds to the lesser local authorities 
upon the old basis of expenditure, and without guarantees for 
efficiency or economy. But the gain is otherwise discounted 
by the restraints imposed upon the operations of the chancellor 
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of the exchequer in his management of the national finances. 
The probate duty grant has been made to bear the character 
of a contribution from personal property to the relief of local 
taxation. If it had really been correctly so described, it would 
have been a vicious innovation; but it is not. No change was 
made in the rate of the probate duty, and, as no reduction 
was either asked for or expected, the relief of local taxation 
has not been procured at the expense of the payers of the 
probate duty. The grant was, in fact, made at the expense 
of the general body of national taxpayers, precisely as in all 
the other cases. 

Chapter VI. Problems and Controversies. 

It is not necessary in an essay of this description to discuss 
all the problems and matters of a controversial character which 
are incidentally alluded to in a general survey of the subject. 
Some of them are of little or no general interest, and others 
have only a temporary importance. But a few of them are 
of almost universal interest and deserve more than a passing 
notice. Few, if any, who are acquainted with the subject 
will be disposed to disagree with Mr. Goschen's opinion that 
" the question of the incidence of rates as between owners and 
occupiers " is " the most important point in the whole contro- 
versy respecting local taxation." 1 Although this opinion was 
expressed more than twenty years ago, it remains at least 
equally true at the present time. 

So long as local taxation consisted of poor rates proper, 
highway rates, county rates and church rates, the expenditure 
of which was not directly advantageous to particular individuals 
and classes, the dual basis on which the English system rested, 
and in the main still rests, was not unfair. This basis may 
be roughly described as consisting of (1) taxation of agricul- 
tural land, falling mainly as an hereditary burden on the 
property ; and (2) taxation of householders, corresponding to 
an income tax on the occupiers. But with the development 

1 Reports and Speeches on Local Taxation, Preface, v. 
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of urban taxation for improvements and sanitation during the 
last half-century, a new element has entered into the calcula- 
tion. The expenditure of the local authorities in lighting and 
paving the streets, sewerage and sewage disposal, and analogous 
matters, whilst adding to the comfort and convenience of the 
occupiers of the adjacent houses, at the same time directly 
benefits the property-owners by raising the letting and selling 
values of the land and houses. The occupiers are first required 
to pay rates for the performance of these duties and then to 
pay a second time in the shape of increased rent. This 
injustice affects the occupiers and owners of the whole of a 
town in a relatively equal degree, and has given rise to a 
demand for the division of the rates between these classes. 1 
A similar injustice to the occupier arises in the case of public 
expenditure on street improvements and such works as the 
London Thames embankments ; on the purchase of the older 
Thames bridges and the erection of new ones ; and on the 
purchase and maintenance of public parks and open spaces. 
But here the benefit to the owners of adjacent properties is 
much greater and more direct than that derived by the owners 
of properties further removed, and the proposals for remedying 
the injustice include the special taxation of the former in 
consideration of the "betterment " of their estates. So far, 
nothing has been done to relieve the occupiers of any portion 
of the burden of the rates, the resistance of the landlord class 
having been greatly assisted by the uncertain and contradictory 
pronouncements of the economists and financiers who have 
given evidence upon the theories and principles of the incidence 
of urban rates. 2 

Closely interwoven with the controversy which has arisen 
out of the demand for a division of the rates between owners 
and occupiers, another contest is in progress relative to pro- 
posals for the taxation of ground rents or ground values. It 

1 See ante, chap, iv, p. 103. 

2 This refers to English economists. Professor Seligman's views, as expressed 
in his masterly treatises on taxation, are almost entirely in accord with my own. 
See chap, iv, p. 105. 
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is urged that whilst the good government of towns and the 
manifold developments of municipal activity have enormously 
increased the value of urban land wholly or mainly at the ex- 
pense of the occupiers, the owners are entirely escaping local 
taxation. Various suggestions have been made for the direct 
taxation of ground values by annual " rates," and for taxing the 
" unearned increment " by a municipal death duty. If, however, 
the proposal for an equal division of rates between occupiers 
and owners were adopted, the taxation of ground values for 
general municipal and local purposes could be effected by giving 
the house owner power to deduct an adequate proportion from 
the ground rent. Unless this were done, the burden would be 
very likely to revert to the occupier in the form of increased 
rent. 

A problem of scarcely inferior importance, and one closely 
connected with that of the incidence of rates, is that of the 
fitness of personal property for assessment to local taxes, and 
of the best means of bringing it under contribution. The first 
of these two points has been more* or less in dispute during 
the whole of the three centuries since the first imposition of 
the poor rate, and, notwithstanding the striking demonstration 
afforded by the experience of rating stock-in-trade, is still 
periodically revived. This is partly the result of that ignorance 
of the laws of incidence to which allusion has been made 
above. So long as it was believed that the rates paid by the 
occupiers of houses were ultimately a charge on the owners, 
the apparent total immunity of personalty from local taxation 
excited the envy of the owners of house property, and placed 
them in alliance with the agricultural interest in the effort to 
devise means whereby personalty might be made to bear a 
share of the burden. As, however, the conviction gains ground 
that the burden of house rates falls finally on the occupiers, it 
is seen that the income obtained from every kind of income- 
yielding personalty is, indeed, very substantially taxed under 
the present system. And not merely the income from person- 
alty, but that also which is the reward of industry and skill, is 
laid under contribution for the supply of local needs. There 
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is, indeed, no other means of distributing common local 
burdens according to the ability of the inhabitants to bear 
them which is so effective, and, on the whole, so just, as that 
of rating the occupiers of houses on the English plan. The 
method of adding to the national income tax so much in the 
pound in each locality as is required for local purposes (which 
is in operation in Germany and Switzerland, and has been 
recommended for adoption in England by certain recent 
writers 1 ), is rendered extremely inadvisable and would be much 
less just, owing to the very large extent to which the British 
income tax is de-localized. This tax is almost wholly assessed 
and levied in London and the chief cities in respect of (1) 
interest on the national debt and foreign and colonial loans ; (2) 
the profits and interest of home and foreign railways, canals, 
banks, insurance companies and many other widely ramifying 
concerns ; and (3) the salaries and pensions of the officers of 
the army, navy and civil service. The provisions under which 
this is effected are the most perfect and most scientific portion 
of the income tax machinery, and the result of a long process 
of evolution. This process is only beginning in Germany and 
Switzerland, and its completion in those countries will inevit- 
ably de-localize their income taxes also, and render them unfit 
instruments for raising local revenues. 2 

There is, however, one drawback to the system of rating 
householders which has hitherto escaped the notice of writers 
on this subject. Owing to causes which need not here detain 
us, the poorer inhabitants of London and the larger provincial 
towns have, in modern times, been compelled to pay a greatly 
enlarged proportion of their income in house rent, until it has 
reached an average of from one fourth to one sixth. This is 
a far higher proportion than prevails in the middle and upper 
classes of society, and, as the distribution of the burden of the 

1 This plan is strongly urged by Cox (Land Nationalization, p. 109), but he is 
hopelessly wrong as to the incidence of rates and taxes on householders, and 
obviously unacquainted with the structure of the British income tax. 

2 Prof. Bastable (Economic Journal, vol. iii, pp. 259-260) gives other reasons 
which also enforce this view, and shows that land and buildings are the fittest, if 
not the only fit, subjects of local taxation. 
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rates is governed mainly by the rent, it follows that the latter 
is, so far, a defective criterion of ability to bear taxation. This 
defect is, however, one which can be remedied without serious 
difficulty by the allowance of a somewhat more liberal deduction 
from the gross rent for the purpose of finding the "ratable 
value " of cottages and other dwellings of the poorer classes. 

In the British Islands the local taxes on householders have 
throughout been coupled with taxes on agricultural land, which 
have descended in unbroken continuity for three centuries as 
an hereditary charge on this form of property. This dual 
basis has been recently supplemented by the transfer of the 
proceeds of certain national taxes, the broad effect of which 
has been to reduce the hereditary charge on rural land at the 
expense of the general income of the whole community. 1 So 
far as the change has lightened urban rates, it has simply been 
a transfer of the burden from one pocket to the other, with a 
certain amount of leakage and loss in the process. 

The existing system needs to be modified by (1) the taxation 
of owners for urban improvements, and for local government 
in town and county alike ; (2) the more equal distribution of 
certain burdens upon principles analogous to those embodied 
in the Metropolitan Common Poor Fund ; and (3) the release 
of the beer, spirit and probate duties from their present partial 
allocation to local purposes, and the substitution of a tax 
capable of local assessment and collection. By these modifica- 
tions the basis of the system would be broadened and the 
incidence of the local taxes rendered substantially equitable 
and fair. But it is also essential that the system shall be 
simplified and unified in the matters of valuation, assessment 
and collection. 

1 See ante, chap. v. 
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PART II. 

Scotland. 

The history of local finance in Scotland is exceedingly 
obscure. The poor law commissioners, in their report of 
1843, say: "With respect to Scotland, scarcely anything 
appears to be known of its public revenues and expenditure." 
Writing in 1875, Mr. McNeel-Caird says: "The amount of local 
taxation in Scotland is a problem which has hitherto been un- 
solved. There are no published data for ascertaining it." 1 Mr. 
Goschen had computed the local rates in Scotland for the year 
1868 at .£1,357,419, and Mr. McNeel-Caird totaled up those for 
!873-74 to £1,985,912. As late as 1880, Messrs. Goudy and 
Smith were unable to obtain any reliable figures of several 
classes of local taxation, and they describe some of the official 
returns which had been issued as "extremely defective" or 
"so defective as to be worthless." The table prepared by 
them in 1 880 from the returns for 1 877-78 and 1 878-79 puts 
the parochial rates at £1,087,521, paid in equal shares by 
owners and occupiers; burgh rates, £733,550, of which the 
owners paid £121,775; anc l county rates, £148,114, almost 
wholly borne by the owners. They estimated the tolls and 
road assessments at £294,000, and the receipts from burghal 
property at £200,ooo. 2 These figures nearly agree with those 
of McNeel-Caird for 1873-74, and would appear to have been 
too low. Since 1880 the local taxation returns for Scotland 
have been regularly published under official authority, and the 
following figures are extracted from the latest issue: 3 

1 Cobden Club Essays on Local Taxation, 1875, P- 'S 1 - 

8 Local Government in Scotland, pp. 97-99. 

8 The summary of the Scottish local taxation statistics for 1890-91 has not 
yet been issued (March 27, 1894). The delay is extraordinary and apparently 
unreasonable. Tables XII, XIII and XV of the appendix (infra, p. 297) relate 
to a period antecedent to the reform of county government in 1890, but they are 
the latest available. 
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Total 
Receipts. 


Of which was Derived 




Year. 


From 
Rates. 


From 

Tolls, Dues, 

Fees, Fines 

and Rents. 


From 

Grants in 

Aid. 


From 

other 

Sources 

(excluding 

Loans). 


Total 

Expenditure. 


1880-81 
1885-86 
1889-90 


£ 

4.937,825 
5,5 2 4,39o 
6,093,255 


£ 
2,956,189 

3,375.637 
3.565.129 


£ 

1,089,405 
1,128,653 
1,275,488 


£ 

545.707 
679.577 
797,863 


£ 

346,524 
340,523 
454,775 


£ 
4,960,519 
6,000,571 
6,139,930 



Prior to 1890, the management of the county finances of 
Scotland was mainly in the hands of non-elective bodies called 
commissioners of supply, who acted by virtue of property quali- 
fications and were chiefly representative of the landed pro- 
prietors. Although originally appointed in the seventeenth 
century for the raising of national revenues, as their name 
indicates, they gradually became the chief administrators of 
the non-judicial county business. Amongst the duties trans- 
ferred to or imposed on them were the levying of "rogue 
money," the control of the county police, the erection and care 
of court-houses, the preparation of the valuation roll (except 
in burghs), and a preponderating share of the management of 
prisons, roads and lunatic asylums. 1 Rogue money 2 was first 
imposed in 1771 

for defraying the charges of apprehending criminals and of subsist- 
ing them in prison until prosecution, and of prosecuting such 
criminals for their several offences by due course of law. 8 

Down to 1832 the tax was levied by an ancient court of 
freeholders, but was then transferred to the commissioners 
of supply. It was abolished in 1868, and a general county 
assessment substituted. The tax has always been levied upon 
the owners, in both its old and its new forms. 4 For the pur- 

1 Goudy and Smith, Local Government in Scotland, 1880, pp. 15 and 21. 

2 Ibid., pp. 21 and 67. 

8 II Geo. I, chap. 26, quoted by McNeel-Caird, p. 117. 

4 The contrary appears to have been stated by Mr. Cochran in his evidence 
before Mr. Goschen's committee (see Q. 357), but this statement referred primarily 
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poses of road management a system grew up towards the 
middle of the present century, chiefly under local acts, of 
joining elected representatives of the occupiers with the com- 
missioners of supply, in bodies known as road trustees; and 
for the management of prisons and lunatic asylums, a limited 
representation of the burgh magistrates was associated with 
the commissioners of supply. 

Very considerable changes were made in the Scottish sys- 
tem of local finance by the Local Government Act of 1889, 
which took effect in May, 1890. The chief of these changes 
were the creation of county councils similar to those provided 
for England by the act of 1888, and the transfer to them of 
the fiscal powers of the commissioners of supply, of the county 
road trustees, of the parochial boards under the Public Health 
Acts and of the authorities of burghs having less than 7000 
inhabitants in respect of police, contagious diseases and 
destructive insects. An instalment of a most necessary work 
of unification and simplification was effected at the same time 
by the repeal of a large number of local road acts and the 
general enforcement of the Roads and Bridges (Scotland) Act 
of 1878. Provision is also made in the act of 1889 for the 
consolidation of county rates. The main purposes not 
mentioned above to which the revenues of the county councils 
were made applicable include county police, valuation, registra- 
tion of voters, court-houses and county buildings, militia depots 
and storehouses, lunacy (expenses of asylum buildings chiefly), 
weights and measures and adulteration acts. 1 

As in England, the growth of urban local taxation has been 
very rapid in recent years. Mr. McNeel-Caird put down the 
total revenues of the burghs in 1873-74 at ,£653,164; the 
total for 1890-91, inclusive of those raised under the Roads 

to the burgh of Aberdeen. In the extra-municipal portion of the county of 
Aberdeen, the tax appears from his evidence to have fallen on the owners. 
Q. 270, 275 and 289. 

1 The local taxation returns relating to counties for 1890-91 have not yet 
appeared. As that was the first year of the existence of the county councils, the 
delay is especially unfortunate, the earlier statistics of county finance being of no 
present value. 
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and Bridges Act of 1878, was .£2,234,582. It must, moreover, 
be borne in mind that this total does not include poor rates 
and school rates, which are not under municipal management 
and are not separately tabulated for town and country. The 
main heads of burghal revenue for 1890 were as follows : 

From property, investments and common good . £231,245 

Police rates 718,603 

Public health rates 131,052 

Road rates 157,608 

Water rates 368,375 

Other rates 241,631 

Grants-in-aid 109,071 

Other receipts 276,497 

Loans to the amount of £1,154,089 were also raised during 
the year. 

The chief items of burghal expenditure for the same year 
were : 

Roads under act of 1878 £222,121 

Police 233,818 

Lighting, cleaning and paving 368,028 

Public works 101,007 

Drainage 72,204 

Hospitals 66,309 

Public parks 65,553 

Water supply 211,027 

Nuisance removal 26,218 

Salaries 84,073 

Interest on loans 409,650 

Loans to the amount of £998,328 were repaid during the 
year. The total indebtedness of the burghal authorities at 
the close of the year 1890-91 was £12,077,510; but as a 
set-off they possessed investments of sinking funds amounting 
to £1,051,148. The gross rental of the burghs, as shown in 
the valuation roll, was £12,518,192. 

In urban districts the rates levied for sanitary and general 
municipal purposes are charged only on one-fourth of the 
annual value in the cases of agricultural land, railways, canals, 
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mines and quarries. 1 There are various statutory limits of 
rating for these purposes which somewhat restrict the powers 
of urban authorities to undertake costly improvements. 2 

The administration of the Poor Law Acts throughout Scot- 
land, and of the Registration of Births, etc., Acts and Burial 
Grounds Act in rural parishes, is entrusted to parochial boards, 
who levy the rates required for these purposes. Prior to 1890 
they also administered the Public Health Acts in rural districts 
and levied the necessary rate ; but this department has now 
been transferred to the county councils. 8 Elementary educa- 
tion is in the charge of parish and burgh school boards created 
in 1872, but the school rate is raised by the parochial boards. 
For poor-law purposes the limits of the old civil parishes, 885 
in number, are still adhered to ; but there have been sub- 
divisions for church and educational purposes. There is 
nothing in Scotland corresponding to the English poor-law 
unions and boards of guardians, the administration of the 
poor laws being wholly parochial. 

The poor-relief system of Scotland appears to have remained 
upon a voluntary basis down to 1845, an d> till then, to have 
resembled that abandoned in England in 160 1. It dated from 
the latter part of the sixteenth century, and was probably called 
into existence by the dissolution of the monasteries, as was the 
case in England. 4 The system of general parish assessments, 
introduced by the act of 1845, was followed by a rapid increase 
of expenditure, as the following figures will show : 6 

No. op Cost of Rate 

Assessed Relief and per Head of 

Parishes. Management. Population. 

Year. £ *. d. 

1845-46 448 292,518 2. 3 

1846-47 558 433.91 S 3- l i 

1847-48 600 S33.363 3- 9i 

1848-49 625 562,268 3.114 

1 Goudy and Smith, pp. 49 and 71. 2 Ibid. 

8 In burghs, the acts relating to registration of births, etc., burial grounds and 
public health are administered by town councils. 

4 Goudy and Smith, pp. 5 and 45 ; Local Government and Taxation in Scot- 
land, by W. Macdonald, Cobden Club Essays, 1882, pp. 407-409. 

6 Report of Board of Supervision, 1891-92. 
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No. of Cost of Rate 

Assessed Relihf and per Head of 

Parishes. Management. Population. 

Year. £ t. d. 

1851-52 671 514,288 3. 6i 

1861-62 759 680,700 4. 4| 

1868-69 793 821,184 4.1 1 i 

1875-76 817 797.8oo 4- 5i 

1881-82 823 844,782 4. 5f 

1891-92 839 871,306 4. 3i 

But this system is not universally in operation, there being 
still forty-six parishes in which the old voluntary system, modi- 
fied and reformed, is permitted to continue by the board of 
supervision. There are thirteen other parishes in which poor 
relief assessments are levied upon an old plan which was in 
partial use before 1845, known as assessment by established 
usage. 

An interesting experiment in taxation was worked out in 
connection with the Scottish Poor Law of 1845. The poor rate 
was laid in equal shares on the owners and occupiers of the 
ratable property in each parish ; but the parochial boards were 
authorized to levy the occupiers' moiety in either of three 
ways, one of which was by an assessment of "means and 
substance." No precise definitions of this term were laid 
down, and it fell out that an English judge was assessed upon 
his full salary in aid of the poor rate of a parish in Scotland in 
which he happened to have a residence. This was simply a 
glaring instance of the general inconvenience and injustice of 
the method, which was found to be rapidly depopulating some 
of the parishes to which it was at first applied, and was before 
long wholly abandoned. 1 

Another experiment, having a similar end in view, has met 
with greater acceptance. This consisted of the classification 
of occupiers for their share of the poor rate according to the 
nature of the occupancy. Three categories were usually 
adopted : (1) private residences, (2) shops and business 

1 McNeel-Caird, Cobden Club Essays, 1875, p. 156. See, also, evidence given 
before the Local Taxation Committee of 1870 by Mr. Cochran, Q. 322 ; Sir J. 
Lambert, Q. 2339 and 2352 ; and Sir J. Caird, Q. 4357-4359. Also Burdens on 
Land Report, 1846, pp. 598 and 603. 
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premises, and (3) farms. The rent or annual value was taken 
as a basis in each case ; but the rates in the pound varied in 
the proportions of three, two and one, or four, two and one, 
respectively. 1 This plan is still in operation in 174 parishes. 
It is, of course, inapplicable to parishes consisting chiefly of 
holdings of one class ; but for parishes of mixed character 
there appears to be much to be said for it, both from the point 
of view of abstract justice and from that of conformity with 
the laws of ultimate incidence. " Classification " does not 
apply to the owners' half-share. 

The total revenue of the parochial boards in 1890-91 (exclu- 
sive of loans) was .£1,498,368 ; and from loans, £9,520. The 
chief items wefe : 

Rates £1,336,226 

Grants-in-aid 112,930 

Other receipts 49,212 

The expenditure may be summarized thus : 

Under the Poor Law Acts £901,042 

Under Registration Acts 14,772 

Under Burial Grounds Act 20,168 

Under Valuation Act 1,120 

Paid over to school boards 588,712 

Repayment of loans 38,515 

The loans outstanding at the end of the year amounted to 
£364,175. The gross rental of assessed parishes was £23,- 
630,277; of unassessed parishes, £294,605; and of the whole 
of Scotland, £23,924,882. 

The history of highway and main-road legislation in Scotland 
closely resembles that of England, the same expedients of 
repair by the inhabitants, statute labor, turnpike tolls, rates 
and government subventions having been in turn resorted to in 
each case. 2 Turnpike tolls were abolished in 1883, and the 
cost is now wholly borne by the rates, except so far as these 
are relieved by the allocated taxes, as in England. 

1 Goudy and Smith, p. 46 ; Macdonald, Cobden Club Essays, 1882, pp. 412-413 ; 
Cochran's evidence, 1870, Q. 325, et seq. 

2 Goudy and Smith, p. 75 et seq. 
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An old and peculiar feature of Scottish local finance is the 
taxation of real property for ecclesiastical purposes. The 
assessments are made and the moneys expended by the " heritors 
of parishes." 1 Their rates for 1890-91 produced £39,494, of 
which .£11,510 were spent on churches and £17,080 on 
manses (parsonages). The rates fall wholly on the owners. 

The sum paid to the Scottish local taxation account in the 
year 1891-92, from the produce of the allocated taxes, was 
£795,712, as shown in Part I, Chapter V. In 1890-91 the 
amount was £730,988, and the disposition of this sum is set 
forth in detail in Table XIV of the Appendix. 2 In addition 
to the relief of local taxation thus afforded, further assistance 
is given by way of grants out of the consolidated fund and 
charges borne by Parliamentary votes. It is difficult to deter- 
mine which of these grants and charges are wholly or partly 
local in character, no official list or statement being obtainable. 
Some figures are, however, appended in Table XVI, in which 
the lines adopted in the English return (see Table IX, Part I) 
have been followed as far as possible. 

Two matters in respect of which the Scottish system differs 
from that of England are the existence of a well-made valuation 
roll for all local purposes, and the very large extent to which 
the rates are charged directly upon the owners. Prior to 1854, 
the county assessments were based upon valuations two hun- 
dred years old, 3 but in that year an act was passed requiring 
the county and burgh authorities, respectively, to make up a 
valuation roll annually, and to base their future assessments 
upon it. A uniform basis of assessment is thus provided for 
the whole country, which, in practice, has given very general 
satisfaction. 4 In a large number of counties and burghs the 

1 Goudy and Smith, pp. 5 and 61. 

2 Similar official returns for England and Ireland would be both interesting and 
useful, but none have yet been issued. 

8 McNeel-Caird, 1875, P- lr 9- 

4 Goudy and Smith, p. 89. The values entered in these rolls are similar to those 
known in England as "gross estimated rental." For poor rate and school rate 
purposes, deductions are made which furnish a net valuation, similar to the 
English " ratable value." These deductions vary according to local usage. 
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services of the surveyors of taxes have been utilized in the 
preparation of the rolls, under an arrangement with the board 
of inland revenue ; and the valuations made by them are 
accepted by the crown for the assessment of imperial taxes, as 
in London under the Metropolis Valuation Act. The general 
rules for estimating the value of property correspond closely to 
those theoretically in operation in England ; but an exception 
exists in a provision that lands let on lease for periods not 
exceeding twenty-one years, at a yearly rent and without any 
other consideration, are to be assessed on the rent, regardless 
of any improvements effected during the currency of the lease. 
The act of 1854 further provides that in the case of leases for 
more than twenty-one years, the lessee is deemed to be the 
owner, but is empowered to deduct from the rent or ground 
rent so much of the rates as corresponds to the proportion 
which the rent or ground rent bears to the total valuation. 1 
The duty of preparing the valuation roll in royal and Parlia- 
mentary burghs is cast on the magistrates of such burghs ; 
elsewhere, on the county councils. The cost is borne in equal 
proportions by occupiers and owners. 

The division of certain of the rates between occupiers and 
owners extends, in some cases, to the making of separate 
assessments on the respective persons of each class, and the 
separate collection of the respective quotas from those persons 
or their agents. 2 In other cases the rates are first paid by the 
occupiers, and the owners' proportion is deducted from the rent. 8 
The apportionment of rates between these classes and the 
amounts borne by each are set out in detail in Table XV of 
the Appendix. 4 

Under the act of 1889, county rates for new purposes and 
increases in the old ones beyond the average of the previous 

1 McNeel-Caird, p. 120. 

2 See evidence given before the Local Taxation Committee, 1870, Q. 320, 
4132-3 and 4335-°- 

8 Goudy and Smith, pp. 22 and 30. 

4 Sir J. Caird stated in evidence before Mr. Goschen's committee of 1870 that 
prior to 1845 the Scottish rates were borne wholly by the owners. The occupiers 
were, however, liable to provide labor for the repair of the roads, and were also 
expected to relieve the poor who subsisted by begging. Q. 4131 and 4134. 
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ten years fall equally on the owners and occupiers. The older 
plan, of charging the owner only, conformed to the facts of 
the ultimate incidence so far as the rates were levied in respect 
of lands, 1 mines and quarries ; but it has evidently been con- 
sidered desirable to work towards an equal division all round. 
The case for applying the latter method to burghal rates is, as 
has been shown in Part I, Chapters IV and VI, extremely strong 
and urgent. 

It will be seen that, notwithstanding the inadequate contribu- 
tion from property in towns, the Scottish system already con- 
cedes much of the relief demanded, but not yet secured, by the 
occupiers in England. It will presently be seen that Ireland 
is also considerably ahead of England in respect of both 
uniformity of valuation and the liability of owners for a share 
of the local burdens. 

In burghs there is a twofold collection of rates by the burgh 
and parish authorities, as in England ; and in rural districts by 
the corresponding levies of the county and parish authorities. 
But to the latter must be added the separate levy of church 
rates, which are not now existent in burghs. 

PART III. 

Ireland. 

A review of Irish local finance is greatly facilitated by the 
existence of an admirable report on local government and 
taxation in Ireland, drawn up by Mr. W. P. O'Brien, local 
government inspector, in 1878 ; and by the reports and 
returns of Dr. W. Neilson Hancock, of the Irish local govern- 
ment board. The latter also contributed an essay on these 
subjects to the series issued by the Cobden Club in 1875, in 
which much of the matter contained in his official reports was 
collected and lucidly presented. 

Irish local finance falls naturally into four main divisions, 
relating respectively to counties, towns, unions, and harbors 
and other miscellaneous matters. The county rate in known 

1 McNeel-Caird, Cobden Club Essays, 1875, p. 153. 
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as the " grand jury cess," and is the oldest form of Irish direct 
local taxation. It dates back to 1635, in which year an act 
was passed by the Irish parliament authorizing the justices of 
assize and of the peace, with the assent of the grand jury, to 
tax the inhabitants for the repair of bridges. 1 In the latter 
half of the last century, this tax was made applicable to the 
repair of roads, and before the end of that century Ireland had 
become possessed of a network of unusually good highways. 
Turnpike tolls had come into use for the maintenance of main 
roads at an earlier date, but during the first half of the present 
century these were gradually superseded by rates, and in 
1857 were finally abolished. Ireland thus took the lead in the 
British Islands in this important reform. The total amount of 
the grand jury cess was, in 1856, .£1,018,515 ; in 1866, 
£1,055,482 ; in 1876, £1,130,723 ; and in 1892, £1,261,928. 
There would have been, however, a larger increase in the later 
years, but for the grants of aid from imperial funds in respect 
of lunatic asylums, prisons and roads ; and the decrease of the 
rural population must also be taken into account. The with- 
drawal of a number of urban areas from the fiscal control of 
the grand juries (see next page) has also assisted in keeping 
down the total of the cess. Of the gross presentments of 
grand jury cess for 1892, £746,650, or rather more than 
one half, was for roads and bridges ; the only other single 
department of county business which cost over £100,000 
being lunatic asylums. The charge for police (exclusive of the 
Dublin Metropolitan Police) which fell upon the Irish rates in 
1892 was only £38,284. The smallness of this sum is due 
to the fact that the Royal Irish Constabulary is a semi-military 
force, the very heavy normal cost of which is charged to the 
imperial revenues. 2 It is only the cost of extra duties, arising 
out of local disturbances and special circumstances, which is 
charged to the county authorities and raised locally. 

The grand jury is a non-elective body, chiefly drawn from the 
landlord class ; and although the expenditure of the cess is first 

'Hancock, Cobden Club Essays, 1875, P- : 9° > Local Taxation (Ireland) 
Returns, 1871, p. 15; and Mr. O'Brien's Report, 1878, p. 29. 
2 See Table XVIII, p. 302. 
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submitted to bodies called "presentment sessions," composed 
of justices and cesspayers, there are such restrictions as quite to 
prevent all effective popular control. The authority of the 
grand juries formerly extended to all the towns, but the cities 
of Dublin, Cork and Limerick succeeded, in 1849, 1852 and 
1853, in obtaining acts by which the non-judicial functions and 
powers of the grand jury were transferred to the municipal 
councils in those cities. 1 The grand juries have also ceased to 
act as the road authorities in all the more populous of the other 
towns and urban areas, the care and cost of the roads in such 
places being undertaken by the town authorities. 2 No particu- 
lars are published of the loan indebtedness of the county and 
union authorities in Ireland, and therefore no total for the whole 
country can be given. A peculiar and interesting feature of 
Irish local finance consists of the arrangements under which 
the construction of railways and tramways may be aided by 
baronial guarantee. The method is by pledging the rates of 
the barony (a sub-division of the county), with the consent of 
the baronial presentment sessions and certain higher powers. 

The older municipal bodies of the Irish cities and towns, like 
those of England, appear in the last century, or earlier, to have 
become close corporations, with exclusive privileges of trading, 
and to have lost whatever powers of imposing direct taxation 
they may have formerly possessed. 3 This has been remedied 
by acts passed in 1828, 1840 and 1854, and by special acts 
applicable to some of the larger towns. 4 Under these, repre- 
sentative bodies have been created, with functions analogous to 
those of urban authorities in England, and with similar taxing 
and borrowing powers ; 5 subject, however, to certain limitations 
in these latter respects. The receipts of the town authorities 

1 Mr. O'Brien's Report, pp. 37 and 41. 

2 Local Taxation Returns (Ireland), 1892, p. 42. The figures for 1892 given in 
the text of this Part are chiefly taken from these returns. 

8 Hancock on Local Taxation, 1875, P- 2 °5- 

4 Mr. O'Brien's report, p. 40. 

6 Ibid, pp. 42 and 46. There are eleven town councils, and sixty other urban 
sanitary authorities. Of these, thirty are road authorities. There are also forty- 
seven towns which are not urban sanitary districts. Except in the eleven corporate 
towns, the governing bodies are called town commissioners. 
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in 1892, exclusive of loans, amounted to £917,149, of which 
.£621,143 was raised by rates. The expenditure for the same 
year included £139,977 in respect of water supply, £126,680 
on paving and repair of streets, £119,246 on sewers, drains 
and other sanitary objects, £97,096 on street cleansing and 
watering, and £90,950 on public lighting. The outstanding 
debt of the town authorities in 1892 was £4,478,687. In 
1 87 1, the amount was £1,602,928. 

The city of Dublin occupies a peculiar position in respect of 
its police. These are a distinct body from the constabulary, 
but are under the direct control of the crown. The Dublin 
city council is, however, required to levy a police rate of Sd. in 
the pound, and to hand the proceeds over to the metropolitan 
police commissioner. The latter official also receives the 
proceeds of special and peculiar local taxes on carriages and 
on pawnbrokers' and publicans' licenses, in addition to fees, 
fines and penalties from the city police courts. The total sum 
received from local sources in 1892-93 was £49,395, but the 
bulk of the charge rests upon the imperial exchequer. 1 Belfast 
and Londonderry formerly possessed similar local police forces, 
but these have been disbanded. 

No statutory provision for the relief of the poor was made 
until 1 77 1 ; and the law passed in that year, and extended in 
1 806 and 1 8 1 8, was merely permissive and practically inopera- 
tive. 2 In 1838, however, a comprehensive and obligatory poor 
law was passed, under which Ireland was mapped out into 
unions and electoral districts, and a system of relief and 
administration resembling that of England was instituted. 
There was, indeed, the important distinction that the Irish 
system at first permitted of no out-relief ; but this feature was 
introduced in 1 847, and has since received an extended applica- 
tion. The cost of the system was estimated beforehand at 
£295,000, but this sum appears to have been exceeded from 
the outset. The outbreak of the Irish famine rapidly swelled 
the outlay, which for the year ending September, 1849, 

1 See Table XVIII. 

2 Hancock on Ix>cal Taxation, 1S75, P- r 74- 
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amounted to no less than £2, 1 77,649. In the following year 
it fell to £1,430,108, and continued to decrease until 1859, 
when the total was only £413,712. From this point the cost 
has slowly risen, and for 1892 it amounted to .£872,001. The 
boards of guardians have been entrusted with many new duties 
from time to time. These have swollen the expenditure for 
1892 to £1,406,261, of which sum £960,205 was raised by 
poor rates, £209,816 by Parliamentary grants, and £128,515 
by loans. Amongst the items of expenditure is one of £23,249 
under the National School Teachers Act, which is the only 
entry in the Irish local taxation returns in respect of education. 1 
The poor law guardians consist partly of elected and partly of 
ex officio members, the latter being magistrates. The cost of 
the maintenance of paupers was, by the act of 1838, charged to 
the ratepayers of the electoral divisions to which they belonged ; 
but considerable modifications of this principle were legalized 
by an act of 1876. 

The harbor and pier authorities are forty-six in number, and 
their receipts amounted in 1892 to the considerable sum of 
£477,653. The outstanding debt of these bodies in 1892, so 
far as it is tabulated, was £2,497,654, but only twenty-six of 
the number are entered in the returns. 2 There appear to be 
at least five others which are in debt to the imperial treasury, 
inasmuch as repayments are entered in the tables of expenditure. 
Some of the harbors, executed out of the imperial taxes for the 
purposes of steamboat traffic and of carrying the mails, are 
still under the imperial authorities, and although these are 
included in the tables of receipts and expenditure, they are 
excluded from those relating to debt. The others are controlled 
by special bodies of commissioners, and in no case belong to 
the town or county authorities. 

Considerable public works have been undertaken during the 
great famine and in subsequent periods of distress, largely, if 
not chiefly, with a view to finding employment and affording 

1 The bulk of the cost of primary education in Ireland is borne by the imperial 
taxes. The trifling sum contributed from the rates is now partly, if not wholly, 
repaid. Cf. infra p. 295, and Table XVIII. 

8 The amount in 187 1 was ,£1,062,633. 
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relief. The principal of these are works of arterial drainage, 
inland navigation and light railways. A large share of the 
cost has been borne by the imperial treasury, and the balance 
has been lent to local bodies on the security of the rates. The 
funds required for maintenance are raised by rates on the 
benefited properties or districts, as prescribed by acts passed 
in 1842, 1863, 1866 and more recent years; by treasury grants ; 
and, in the case of inland navigation, by tolls and other receipts. 

There are a number of dues, duties, fines and fees of various 
kinds levied in Ireland, which are included in the returns of 
local taxation, but are not in all cases properly so described. 
Some of them are of considerable antiquity, and the arrange- 
ments under which they are exacted are bound up with private 
or professional vested interests. Apart from the tolls and dues 
levied by the harbor authorities, these miscellaneous receipts 
are not important (see Table XVII) and need not be explained 
in detail. 

Ireland, like Scotland, is in advance of England in the 
matter of a uniform valuation for rates and taxes. The official 
valuation, commenced in 1827 by Sir Richard Griffiths and 
generally known by his name, was completed by his successor, 
and brought into full operation by the General Tenement 
Valuation Act of 1852. So far as the valuation relates to 
lands, it was fixed by a reference to agricultural prices, and 
can only be altered at intervals of fourteen years and with the 
consent of the grand juries. No revaluation has, in fact, been 
made since 1852. Buildings are subject to more frequent 
revaluation, and the value is ascertained in a manner more 
nearly corresponding to the English method. 1 

The case of Ireland also resembles that of Scotland, rather 
than that of England, in the matter of the division of the rates 
between owners and occupiers. The poor rate is equally 
divided, and provision was made in the Irish Land Act of 1870 
for the extension of the application of the principle to all other 

1 Hancock, Cobden Club Essays, 1875, pp. 217-218 ; O'Shaughnessy, ibid., 
1882, p. 347; Local Taxation Returns, Ireland, 1871, p. 14; and Mr. O'Brien's 
report, 1878, p. 65. 
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rates in new lettings of agricultural and pastoral holdings. 
Owing, however, to the omission of a prohibition of contracts 
to the contrary effect, the operation of this provision has been 
greatly restricted, and the intention of the legislature defeated, 
by agreements imposing the whole burden of the rates upon the 
tenants. 1 Town rates are wholly borne by the occupiers, as in 
England. 2 The actual payment of rates in Ireland (except in 
respect of holdings under £4 valuation) is by the occupier, 
who deducts the share for which the owner may be liable from 
the rent. 8 

The collection of rates in Ireland is effected, in rural 
districts, under the two main heads of grand jury cess and 
poor rate ; and in the smaller towns there is added to these the 
town rate. In Belfast, Cork, Limerick and some smaller places 
the town rate includes the grand jury cess, and in Dublin there 
is a complete consolidation of all rates in a single collection. 4 

The Irish share of the allocated taxes set out in Part I, 
Chapter V, in 1891-92, was applied as follows: 6 

(1) £5.000 of the probate duty grant to the Royal Dublin 
Society annually, for the improvement of the breed of horses 
and cattle; 

(2) Half of the balance of said grant (in 1891-92, .£119,615) 
to guardians of unions in respect of salaries, etc., of officers; 

(3) Remainder of said grant (£119,615 in 1891-92) to road 
authorities in respect of roads and bridges; 

(4) £78,000 per annum of the proceeds of the customs and 
excise duties to the commissioners of education for national 
schools (including certain repayments to guardians of contribu- 
tory unions) ; and 

1 Mr. O'Brien's report, 1878, p. 67; Local Taxation Returns, 1871, p. 17; and 
other references as in last note, et seq. 

2 Their equal division between landlord and tenant was unanimously recom- 
mended by a House of Commons committee in 1878, but nothing has been done. 

8 Mr. O'Brien's report, p. 66 ; O'Shaughnessy, Cobden Club Essays, 1882, p. 
347; Sir J. Lambert, Evidence, Local Taxation Committee, 1870, Q. 17 19, 
1748, etc. 

4 Hancock, p. 208; O'Brien, pp. 38 and 41. 

6 Probate Duties (Scotland and Ireland) Act, 1888, and Local Taxation (Cus- 
toms and Excise) Act, 1890. 
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(5) Residue of last-named duties (.£37,030 in 1891-92) to 
the intermediate education board for certain purposes in fur- 
therance of intermediate education. 

The Irish local charges borne by the imperial funds have 
long been largely in excess (proportionately) of the correspond- 
ing English and Scottish charges borne in like manner. This 
arises partly from the different character and management of 
the police forces in Ireland, and partly from the poverty of the 
Irish people. It must also be borne in mind that Ireland 
receives no revenue for local purposes from liquor and estab- 
lishment licenses (see Part I, Chapter V), and continues to 
receive grants from imperial funds for some of the purposes 
which in Great Britain are now charged to the license duties. 
No complete official statement of the Parliamentary votes and 
consolidated fund charges in aid of Irish local taxation is 
issued, but some statistics bearing on the subject will be found 
in Table XVIII of the Appendix. 

The relief of local taxation thus afforded is in addition to 
that provided by the Irish share of the allocated taxes, amount- 
ing to £359,260 for 1891-92, already referred to. 1 Table 
XVIII may be compared with Table IX for England and Wales, 
and Table XVI for Scotland. 

A relic of mediaeval taxation still survives at Galway, in the 

shape of duties on salable articles passing through the gates of 

the town. The present tariff is regulated by an act of 1853, 

and consists of "ingate tolls," extending to about one hundred 

items, and "outgate tolls," extending to about forty items. 2 

Similar tolls are believed to exist in other Irish towns, but no 

details are obtainable. In the Burdens on Land Report, 1 846, 

reference is made (page 12) to a vestry cess for coffins for the 

poor, a foundling tax and a tax called "minister's money." 

These no longer appear in the accounts of Irish local taxation, 

and are no doubt obsolete. 

G. H. Blunden. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
England. 

1 See ante, p. 270. 

a ' Hancock, Cobden Club Essays, 1875, p. 215. 
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APPENDIX. 



PARTS II and III. — Scotland and Ireland. 
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Table XV. 

Apportionment of Scottish Rates between Owners and 
Occupiers in 1889-90. 

(From Local Taxation Returns.) 



Local Authorities. 



Total Amount 

of 
Assessment.* 



In respect 

of 
Ownership. 



In respect 

of 
Occupancy. 



Parochial boards (including school 

rate) 

Burgh authorities 

Commissioners of supply 

Roads and bridges trusts : 

Counties 

Burghs 

County road trusts 

Heritors for ecclesiastical purposes . 
District fishery boards 

Total 



£1,391,666 

1.430.559 
201,739 



262,058 
160,881 

69,602 

37.884 
10,740 



£695,833 
218,150 
184,602 



144,908 
90,932 

34,801 
37.884 
10,740 



£695,833 
1,212,409 

17.137 



117,150 
69,949 



34.8oi 



£3,565,129 



£1,417.850 



£2,147,279 



* See " Rates," Table XIII. 

Table XVI. 

Scottish Charges borne by the Consolidated Fund and Par- 
liamentary Votes, in addition to those shown in Table XIV. 

(Extracted from Financial Relations Returns, Nos. 93 and 334 of 1893.) 



1889-90. 



1890-91. 



1891-92. 



1892-93. 



Clergy and schools 

Court-house and legal buildings . . 

Peterhead harbor 

Caledonian canal 

Rates on government property . . 
Reformatory and industrial schools 

Prisons 

Law charges and courts of law * . . 

Public education 

Pleuro-pneumonia 

Relief of local taxation 

Public works, etc. ( Highlands and Islands) 

Police 

Pauper lunatics 



£i7.939 

9,710 

29,922 

5,000 

10,082 

70,084 

100,281 

119,279 

562,284 



155.076 
91 .3" 



£'7.939 £i7.939 £"7.939 

8,547 8,800 8,350 

29,914 29,914 29,651 

5,000 5,000 5,000 

9,288 12,135 10,350 

J95 71,087 62,800 

99,836 92,446 92,518 

1 1 9,888 1 1 9, 598 92,684 

611,152 636,638 948,854 

16,800 16,800 6,000 

110,000 — 

20,000 25,355 

} Defrayed out of allocated taxes in 
1890-91 and after, t 

I I 



* This item is probably only to a very limited extent a relief of local taxation, if at all. 
t Grants of ,£35,000 for main roads, and ,£30,000 for medical relief, were made in 1888-89. 
These are now also defrayed out of the allocated taxes. See Table XIV. 

Memorandum. — In a communication received from the Treasury, the total amount of Scottish 
local charges borne by imperial funds in 1891-92 is set down at ,£315,022, exclusive of education. 
No details are given. 
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